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THESE GUIDELINES WERE DEVELOPED THROUGH THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS HELD IN 
1966. THE PURPOSE OF THESE GUIDELINES WAS TO ESTABLISH 
RECOMMENDED MINIMUM WORK EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES, AND LEVELS OF SUBJECT MATTER 
COMPETENCIES. THEY ALSO DESCRIBE THE QUALITIES AND 

competencies which teachers should possess as well as the 

PROCESSES FOR ACHIEVING THESE GOALS. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR 20 GUIDELINES WERE REVIEWED AT A PLANNING CLINIC HELD FOR 
52 PARTICIPANTS SELECTED FROM CITY AND STATE SUPERVISORS OF 
OFFICE EDUCATION, TEACHER EDUCATORS, AND CONSULTANTS. THE 

suggested guidelines that were presented by the consultants 

WERE DISTRIBUTED TO APPROXIMATELY 1,200 CITY AND STATE 
SUPERVISORS AND BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATORS WHO WERE REQUESTED 
TO OFFER THEIR SUGGESTIONS. THE GUIDELINES WERE REVISED AT 
NINE REGIONAL CLINICS TO INCORPORATE SUGGESTIONS MADE BY 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS, WERE FURTHER REVISED AT A NATIONAL 
CLINIC, AND WERE EDITED INTO A SET OF 19 GUIDELINES. THESE 
GUIDELINES ARE- PRESENTED IN THIS REPORT IN FORM TO BE USED 
FOR OVERHEAD PROJECTION. (AL) 
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The following report Is the result of a series. of OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS in which 19 suggested guide 
lines were developed for THE PREPARATION OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHERS. 

The Clinics were funded through the U.S. Office of Education 
for $39 » 176 from the periods January 1, 1966 to July 31 » 1966, 
Project No. 6- 1522- 1-32. The Fiscal Agent was Wayne State 
University; the Project Director was Dr. Fred S. Cook, Chairman, 
Department of Business and Distributive Education, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 



DEVELOPING THE GUIDELINES 



Under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, provision was made for 
Initial, refresher, and upgrading programs In vocational education 
In the office occupations* The activities of the OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS were designed to support the program 
authorized, defined, and encouraged by the Act* 

Today, the office worker organizes data for decisions, supervises 
and controls activities, coordinates activities and provides for 
communication of Information* No decision xan be better than the 
Information upon which it is based, and the office worker provides 
and processes the needed data. Office automation Is changing the 
speed and the methods of. doing office work* The day of the quill 
pen is gone; the day of the printout Is here* 

Office occupations education, a part of business education. Is designed 
to provide training for the following occupations: 

Accounting and Computing Occupations 
Business Data Processing Systems Occupations 

Filing, Office Machines, and General Office Clerical Occupations 
Information Communication Occupations 

Materials Support Occupations: Transporting, Storing, and Recording 

Personnel, Training, and Related Occupations 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations 
Supervisory and Administrative Management Occupations 
Typing and Related Occupations 

Miscellaneous and Office Occupations not elsewhere classified 

Office occupations education programs provide preparatory and 
supplementary education to all persons who want and can profit 
from them* Programs are available In conacninlties throughout the 
nation for such diverse groups as high school students, post-high 
school students, working youth, worjclng adults, and persons with 
special needs* 

In order to adequately Implement the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 In the field of office occupations, OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER 
EDUCATION CLINICS were held to; 

1* Secure the best thinking from the profession for the 
development of guidelines for viable business and office 
teacher education currlculums* 

2* Diissemlnate the guidelines* 
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The purpose of these guidelines was to establish, among other things, 
reconnended niniinuni occupational (work experience) requirements, 
general and vocational education courses, and levels of subject matter 
competencies* Tltey should also provide possible criteria for evaluating 
the effectiveness of programs designed for the preparation of teadhers,, 
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The activities undertaken In the OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER 
EDUCATION CLINICS repxe sented a significant first In operational pro- 
cedure. This was the first time that a national clinic had been 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education In support of office occupa- 
tions teacher education. Even morre significant was the operational 
procedures developed in the series of clinics: 

1* A Planning Clinic was held Harch 7-10, 1966, to develop prelim- 
inary guidelines and to detenrdne methods of dissemination, discus- 
sion, and revision of the preliminary draft. Fifty- two selected city 
and state supervisors of office occupations, teacher educators, and 
consultants were invited. These participants were from all of the 
nine Department of Health, Education, and Welfare regions and repxe - 
sented a cross section of the national leadership in business education. 

Speakers from the fields of general teacher education, vocational 
teacher education, business, the U.S. Office of Education, and city 
and state supervision presented papers on significant Innovations In 
the preparation of teachers. Presentations of preliminary guidelines 
were also made by the consul^tants. As a result of this clinic, 20 

• ! 
i 

I guidelines were developed and revised. Sets of these guidelines were 

then mailed to approximately 1,200 city and state supervisors and 
buslmss teacher educators. Each person who received a copy of the 
guidelines was asked to suggest chanps, to submit additional guide- 
lines, and to send names of additional business educators. He was 
also urged to participate In the June 1-3 National Clinic. 
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2* Regional Cllnlca were held during the Spring of 1966# Consultants 
from each of the nine HEW regions presented the tprellmlnary guidelines 
at a clinic held In hli region. These clinics were held In connection 
with the annual Division of Vocational and Tehcnlcal JSducatlon Regional 
Meetings. Each consultant secured reactions from the audience and 
prepared a revised draft Incorporating the recommendations made at 
his regional clinic. Meetings were held In New York City, Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlottesville, Va., Chicago, Excelsior Springs, Mo., Dallas, 
Denver, and San Francisco. A major portion of the time alloted to 
office occupations education at each Regional Meeting was devoted 
to these clinics. An average of 25 business educators participated 
In each session. 

3. A National Clinic was held In Detroit, Michigan, June 1-3, 1966. 

At the National Clinic, the revised guidelines were thoroughly re- 
viewed and new ones were proposed, discussed, and refined. The par- 
ticipants decided that the final set of guidelines would be 19 In 
number. Flans were made to edit and disseminate the guidelines to all 
city and state supervisors and business teacher educators in the United 
States. 



4. An Editorial Committee Meeting was held June 4-6, 1966. The 
editorial staff, consisting of the Project Director, Dr. Fred S. Cook, 
and three Consultants— Drs* J. Curtis Hall, Frank Lanham, and James 
Marmis— reviewed and revised the guidelines which were developed at the 
National Clinic. The Editors also considered suggestions which were 
received from the mailing to 1,350 city and state supervisors and 
business teacher educators. 
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As s. result of the techniques developed in the OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION TEACHER CLINICS, it was possible to provide a rapid and 
stimulating means of polling the experts of the country* It brought 
face to face leaders of business teacher education and had them reach 
agreements about a new field of instruction* These clinics were an 
experiment which produced significant fruit; 

1. It was demonstrated that the HEW Regional structure can be 
very useful in reaching the total population of a field of edu- 
cation* 

2. It was demonstrated that face to face communication among 
experts of differing points of view can quickly produce useful 
materials which could not be duplicated in any other way# 

3. It was demonstrated that the techniques Involved were ef- 
fective in that a number of actions in the fields of research 
and teacher preparation are directly attributable to individual 
participation in the series of clinics* 
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THE GUIDELINES 



Every city snd state business education supervisor and every 
business teacher educator In the United States received at least one 
draft of the tentative guidelines, and, in most cases two drafts* An 
earnest attempt was made to secure their written comments as well as 
their active participation at the HEW regional meetings and the National 
Clinic* A total of 323 business educators participated in the develop- 
ment of these guidelines, either by submitting written suggestions or 
by attending one or more of the regional or nati onal meetings* 

No attempt has been made to list these guidelines In any priority* 
In other words. Guideline 15 is as Important as Guideline 1* However, 
the system for classifying the guidelines is: 

A* Specialized Education ; Guidelines 1, 2, 3, 4 

B* Professional Education: Guidelines 5, 6 , 7 , 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

13, 14 

C* General Education ; Guideline 15 

D* Institutional Responsibility ; Guidelines 16, 17, 18, 19 

These guidelines are suggestions for action* They describe the 
qualities and competencies which teachers should possess as well as the 
processes for achieving these goAls* 

The following pages present the final guidelines as developed at 
the National Clinic, In the form of models for overhead projtectlon* 

They may be used to prepare overhead projector transparencies* 
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Provide opportunities for work study and field eKperience 
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A TEACHER SHOULD UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM AND COURSE DEVELOPMENT 
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to facilitate articulation. 



COMMENTARY ON OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER EDUCATION 



The following pages present some of the key points made by speakers 
during the development of the Guidelines. 
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New Challenges 

Mr*. Roy Roe _ 

' Executive liirector 
Gregg Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York, New York 





One of the teacher educator *s greatest and most immediate obligations 
is to develop in his students an awareness of the critical changes 
taking place in the structure of vocational education.' !fhe teacher- 
training curriculum of the jiiiture must contain an analysis and inter- 
pretation of legislation affecting education in general and office 
education in particular. Tliis is too far-reaching a development to 
be left to chance, and a one- or tWo-hour lecture won't do the job. 

I visualize at least a l6-hour course in which even some experience 
in proposal writing is introduced. 

One of the most exciting new developments in education is research. 

Of course, we have always had research — some of it very good and much 
of it very bad. But we have never had enough research. Now that it 
is possible to get funds for research, we can expect a great deal more 
of it, especially from the new research centers that are emerging and 
from teacher- training institutions. Not only rniast more emphasis be 
given to good research techniques in terms of tlie student himself 
but there must be an awareness and appreciation of the research that-^ “ * 
is being done by others. In other words, the student must learn how 
.'to make intelligent use of good research. 

Education no longer consists of a textbook and a teacher. We are in 
the midst of a multi-media revolution in educational materials, too. 
Business education is ideally suited to multi-media instruction, and 
business teachers must be up-to-date on new developments in tape 
laboratories, motion picture innovations such as film loops, overhead 
projector improvements such as the Flipatran, television teaching, 
new teaching machines that are still being experimented with, programmed 
books, auxiliary booklets and kits, and so-cal3.ed computerized instruc- 
tion. Modern teacher training is horse-and-buggy education if it does 
not include new educational media. 

Our critics maintain that business teachers do not keep in step with 
business — that their methods, machines, and materials are several 
light years behind business. They point at our slow awakening to 
the actuality of modern data processing as a prime example. Keeping 
teachers up-to-date with business is one ^ of, t^ obligations 

facing teacher educators today. Too many teacher-training institutions 
are poorly equipped and too far removed in miles and in their thinking 
from modern business practice. It Is unthinkable that a teacher- 
training institution should be less well equipped than the high schools 
that surround it, yet this is often' the case. Teacher educators must 
first resolve to keep themselves up-to-date with business in all 
re'spects and then to make sure that the people they train are similarly 
indoctrinated. We know too little about the emerging new office occu- 
pations and the requirements for entering them. Often when we do have 
money to spend we buy the wrong machines. Perhaps one way to make 
teacher trainees aware of the changing business world for which they v/ill 
be training workers is to require some type of cooperative education 
for a. teaching ored<antia'l,. Is it -noRfllble that graduate credit might 










Teacher "trainees become teachers of shorthand;^ typevriting, and book- 
keeping and not total business educators, because this is the way 
they are trained to think and they never get out of the rut. Another 
challenge facing teacher trainers, then, is to broaden the education 
in business, in economics, and the liberal arts. Broadening the edu- 
^ cation in business may not necessarily mean more courses but more 
; effective ones. Is it possible that the accounting major’s courses 
\ in accounting, law, and finance should not be the office educator’s 
j courses in accounting, law, and financet A business teacher must 
I become involved in subject content as it relates to educating others 
I for office employment and not merely exposed to it as a required hurdle 
I to meet certification requirements. Is it possible, for example, that 
a special survey course in economics for teachers of office education 
I would be much more productive than one that merely gets a student 
1 ; ready for an advanced course? 

I . 4.U 

! Teacher trainers must prepare learning specialists, in terms of the 
J psychological and sociological principles of learning- Business 
' teachers should expect more and more to deal with reading, writing, 

! and spelling handicaps^ the cultural and psychological problems of 
! the disadvantaged; special problems of adults; and so on. Here 
i we must make it our business to know what other disciplines are 
! doing and relate their experiences to our own teaching problems, 
j Our teachers must be encouraged to read more widely from psycho- 
■ logical and educational Journals and books. They mus-^ avoid in- 
j sularity and become total educators. 

i Block programming, cooperative education, individual progress, articu- 
I lation of subject matter by grade level fi’om Junior high through^ 

Junior colleges, the disappearance of the Carnegie unit, all calx 
for a new approach to curriculum construction and greater adapta- 
bility to change. The"- modern teacher training institution must 
prepare teachers who think change . 

I 

Perhaps the greatest task of the teacher educator is to bring about 
more creative teaching--the desire to experiment, to be innovative, 
to find new ways to motivate and inspire learning. Creative teaching 
implies better scholarship, an intellectuaJ. curiosity, greater pro- 
I fesaionalism. We must somehow find ways to get our teacher trainees 
I to care eruugh about their profession to read widely; to continue to 

I educate themselves; to Join and participate in education, business, 

I and community organisations; to write for publications. One of the 
problems our revolution has brought is a demand for an endless flow 
^ of new learning materials with fewer and fewer people ready, willing, 

* and able to prepare them. 

! Teacher- training institutions must somehow find ways to reach those 
who are in service but who passed away professionally many years back. 
This Is one of the most difficult problems to overcome, as state and 
city supervisors will attest. Attractive programs must be devised 
to bring these people hack to the campus, to get them into business 
offices, and to make them want to involve themselves in the new awak- 
ening of education. 
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Strategies for Change in Teacher Education 
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Dr. James C. Stone . 

. rPi^ofessor of Education and Director of Teacher Educhtlpn 
University of California, Berkeley , , 



Several different strategies for change have been attempted recently, 
criticism, coercion by state legislatures, research and 
evaluation, and the use of venture capital or "seed money." 

,The Ford Foundation has invested over 70 million dollars in 

grants to some JO colleges and universities in. this country to 
initiate “what the Foundation has called a "breakthrough" in teacher 
j education. * .... ^ - 



Important characteristics of the successful breakthrough ciirriculuiDS 

include their enphasis on the subject matter preparation of teachers, : 

the developnent of an internship and/or fifth year of professional | 

education, often concluding with a Master of Arts in Teaching type of 

degree, the more realistic partnership of college and public school 

staffs in the students* teaching escperience, and the "teaming” of staff 

members in a planned program, as opposed to the separateness of 

courses and instructors typical of the conventional currlculm. 
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Itmovatlons In !l?eacher E ducation 

* ■’ 

Mr* Kevin Ryan 

* » , -■# 

Instructor 

* • Stanford TTnlVerslty 

‘ ’ What teacher training 

needs is much more exchange of ideas, much more evaluation of vhat educa- 
tors are doing and a much greater openness to technological innovations* 

5?he Stanford !]?eecher Education Program set out several years ago to 
'discover the hest in teacher education and to add to this the “best of 
technology. OThe program is a fifth year internship that trains liberal 
,arts gradua'ses for secondaiy school teaching. HThe candidates have 
teaching resiwnsihilities in puhlic high schools at the same time they 
are taking academic and education courses* From one point 

of view, the internship program has been a lahoiutory to try out nev 
Ideas in the training of teachers. 

Two major themes have emerged from the work at Stanford. First, there 
is an attempt to analyze the teaching act into component skLlls, and 
then to trJidn the heglnning teacher in these skills. Second, besides 
the traditional methods of classroom instruction and supervision, the 
latest in 'bechnology is xised to help the beginners acquire teaching 
skills. 

There are five applications of the new technologies to teachei' training 
that seem most promising. First , micro-teaching, which, strictly 
fi|»aking, is a process that is aided by technology. Micro-teaching 
is a scaled-down teaching experience in which a beginner practices 
various teaching skills with a few students for a very short ]?eriod 
of time. Us teaching is video-taped and gone over with his supervisor. 
The combination of a highly controlled teaching environment and the 
opportunity to view the beginners* performances Immediately has proved 
to be a forceful means of stimulating behavioral change. Secon d. 35 mra. 
cameras, armed with a timing device, can give the teacher and "tlbe 
jiesearcher a pictorial record of what occurred at regular Intei'^/als 
I during a class ]period. We have found this particularly effective in 
I making teachers aware of the attending behavior of their students . 

I portable video-tap»e recorders are used by university personnel ^ 

i to record what actually happens in the classroom of its beginniiiig 
' teachers . Not only does this method of observation have great research 
potential, but it has added a valuable dimension to supervision. For 
one thing, supervisor and teacher shar<5 a common fraiae of reference 
when they view a tape recording. Further, the recording can be looked 
at over and over. Tape recorders have become so portable that they 
can be brought into a classroom and set up between passing bells., 

Fourth ^ l6 mm situation alternatives aie films of teachers that 
• demonstrate teaching problems. They are used to show trainees the 
' various ways in which they can respond to teaching situations, llie 
attempt here Is to show them a problem and have them develop alterna- 
tive solutions to deal with the problem. Fifth, computers have baen 
enployed to process data from tbc beginning teachers, from their 
students and from their supervisors. These data are used as feedback 
to the interns on their perf ormmice and as feedback to the program 
directors on the effectiveness of the program. 

ERJC A final word of warning. Technology does not make a t<iacher training 
““ program. Its potential value resides in our ability to intelligently 
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IBrainlng teachers for the 21st Century* 

f\ Dr. Harold Davis > 

Director, In-Service Education 
Educational Research Council 
Cleveland, Ohio 



j One of the newest teaching methodologies is team teaching. However, 
many high schools, and especlsliy colleges and universities, are 
ignoring this challenging and important method of teaching. learn 
teac*.hing stresses flexibility and has many advantages In ii^rovlng 
teaching and learning experiences alilse. Hcfwever, not one xmlversity 
! in our area has seen fit to teach in this way. 

njeaai teaching utilizes different size groups. Students learn in 
\ three ways* (1) from the teajcher, (2) alone, and (3) from each other. 

Large disctission groups are 

appropriate for large lectures— millions can watch televiBlon or 
thousands can hear a speaker in a room. Small discussion groups 
also have a part in team teaching when the large lecture groups 
break up and move into different areas for round-table dlsctumiohs, 
individual and small group instruction, and help. Independent study 
is also valuable and many new methods are being developed in high 
schools today where students are bloclsed in carrels and study booths 
for concentration and study away from thei'r neighbors, feam ‘beaching 
must make use of the teaching-learning process. The iiiqaort^t factor 
is the of instruction. 

What a waste of time when five different teachers teach the siune lesson.^. 
How useless when ten or fifteen teachers are all monitoring tests! Why ■ 
not combine groups and hire lay people for monitoring. Thus-, team. \ 
teachers would have extra time to prepare lessons that 

are interesting and effective. 

Horace Maim i^^zed the in^rtance of enqploying the eye more than the ; 
ear. Today *s teachers, as well as those of the future, must recognize 
the dynamics of visual aids in the chah'=?lng classroom. 

, ’ Ttelevision is one of the greatest inventions of the age and yet its 
i uses have hiardly been explored. In one study, 21 percent of the 
students learned more from television than from a classroom-teacher 
i e 3 {perience; only l4 percent learned less. 

S . •. . , 

Other teaching aids include the “use of microfilms to save space, taped 
talks that are made avcdlable to absentees or students wishing to 
refresh their memories on ia^rtant points, and programmed learning. 



pn9p One off the obligations of educators today is teaching teachers for the 
schiXUs of tomorrow. And yet we can*t do today* s job with yesterday *s 

methodfl, 





IMPACT OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT UPON OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

TEACHER EDUCATION 



Bruce la Blackstone, Head, Office Occupations 
Education, Division of Vocational & Technical 
Education, UaS« Office of Education 



The Vocational Education Act has made It possible to provide support 
to teacher education from State or local and Federal funds# It Is 
possible for a State to buy the services of an Institution, school, 
commercial or professional group to provide specific learning experiences 
for specific persons, taking them from a specific spot on the educa- 
tional continuum and delivering them to another prespecified spot on the 
continuum# Instruction In support of Office Occupations Education must 
be specific and related to predetermined objectives# There Is now, 
for the first time, a demand for evaluation of the effectiveness of 
’•methods” Instruction# 

We cannot do the same things In the same way and say that we are 
doing a job of office occupations teacher education# We must apply 
the same approach to the occupation of ’’teacher of office occupations 
education” as we will apply to any of the other major occupational 
Classifications# 

We must start from an analysis of office occupations teaching at each 
of Its multiple levels* f#high school## .post-high school## .junior 
college. ..private business school. # .military schools. . #MDTA, and 
many other specific Institutional levels# Once we have described the 
occupation In behavioral terras of specific performances and knowledges 
and then the social and background skills and knowledges, we have the 
problem of translating these objectives# ••because that Is what they 
become# ..Into the language of the educator# We must develop standards, 
methods and materials, to effectively lead our prospective teacher 
from his career objective statement to successful achievement of his 
requisite activities as a teacher of office occupations# 

Certainly, one of the most Important aspects of a teacher education 
program In the office area Is that of a realistic ’’practical experience”; 
that Is, a realistic cadet teacher experience as well as a realistic 
period of time on the job in an office occupation# 

After the student has completed his learning experiences, he should 
be assisted to get a teaching job in the area and at the level for which 
he has been trained# The final step in- this teacher education process 
is to follow up the new teacher and see if, in fact, he can do what he is 
supposed to have learned## .that is to be able to teach and to teach well#.# 
l£ he can, we have a positive feedback and do not need to make major 
changes# If, om the other hand, there are significant ’’CAN’TS” in his 
teaching, we roust reexamine the teacher education which has been provided 
and, perhaps, make major changes# 



Office occupations education and its supporting teacher education 
program is charged with a great responsibility to support many new 
educational groupings. 

We must build upon the abilities which the candidate brings to the 
teacher preparation program. ..We can no longer affo?rd the luxury of a 
lockstep, prescribed “from start fo finish” teacher education program. 

We are not interested in the number of semester hours.. or seat time... 

WE are interested in getting the person on the job, well prepared, as 

RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 

An example of the impact of the Vocational Education Act upon teacher 
education in the office field is found in this meeting. A new 
mechanism for rapid communication and approval of ideas has been deve- 
loped through the Regional organization of the USOE. Through this 
system an idea which has been developed can be submitted to each of the 
nine regions for comments which are fed back to a source for refinement 
and submission to a national clinic. This is the first time that we 
have had the opportunity to reach large numbers of office educators and 
others concerned with this field quickly and efficiently. So, certainly 
this will involve a change in office occupations teacher education pro- 
cedures. 
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^ Sx^rvlaor and Oteaelier Education 



Mr. Ro'bearfc Badtbaser 

State Supervisor 
Si^te Departmsnt of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
Colujiibus, Ohio 




A state supervisor tries to sin^lify' the prohlems of teacher education 
; to a point 'where action can he talusn on an evolutionary basis. He 
must vorh Tvith Sta'te Plans, certification, approvals, standards, and ‘ 
evaluation. So he loolcs for trends to pick up the tenor of moveiiMsnt. 

I 

^ Presently, it seems that the trends in education, and specifically in 
5 Buslnees and Office Education, fall Into the following problem areas: 

I Con-fcent - Collegiate schools of business are moving too far ”up” 

I " tbSa' laanagemyent concept ladder in teaching con-tent needed for 
I high school teacher preparation. 

I Methods .» JPhe above movement in content is being paralleled by 
4 ‘‘‘"“1o“''*^general education” movement in liberal arts circles who 

I say that it is unnecessary to learn how to teach. Bxamina- 

I tlon of almost every teacher education undergraduate curriculum 
will show a dearth of business teacher methods courses. 

S-tudent UJeac^r Supervision - General supervision of student 
" ""liee^iters SiSea not contribute to the development of trained 
teachers but serves only to ”ta3oe attendance,” 

I First-Year nTeachers - Delegation of supervision of teaciiers in 
I ■6Se’ir first year of •teaching should be teacher education 

I oriented and controlled. Yet, this crucial year is not being 

I served by the colleges. 

I Education for Education's Salse - General education produces no'fching 
I has W Ise' in the Uhlted States to soose 

i vocational objective. Utoe technological development in this 
country precludes change, ets it precludes that someone uses 
those developments . 

legislative Action - At all lev&ls, local, state, and national, 

^ ^educWion is involved in ballot bcojes* add. with legislators. 
Presenting a practical, political image and viewpoint is not 
i always easy for educators. 

r 

Therefore, we must: 

!• Change teacher education to be off-ca»pui oriented* The 
teacher educator must be in the field at well as lir the 
classroom* 

2* Realize that everyone does not need to know everything 
at any terminal point in our educational system* 

3* Stack; knowledge in a spiraling fashion based on the need of 
the individual rather than the educational system* 



4* Identify terminal cutpoffs at all levels for economic 
self-sufficiency for each individual* Another way of 
saying this is thal all persons should be able to work 
at any educational level cut-off* 
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‘““her education 

along the lines of an Internship approach. 

trou?\Lche«*«^'‘'Tf tMchlng approach 

on the' n::SS‘:i S^ir .^ud'en?^"*" 
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ffflM^»LofM®° ®‘‘“°“Won student teachers with 
opice education teacher educators. This function 

first^v«L^*^^"h®‘^ college supervision of 

sir St year teachers. 

i^her returning content to 

education college control, or nove to 

develMlno^ '*** tenhnlcal 2-ycar program* currently 

iMtitSte^ « m"' college, or technical 

o P^P^^o^cher education" content, 

BOV. program, .elected .tudent. could 

educa«™ Sl!tn?n8^“'“" 
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control o£ content. 

»ve^to*iv"’ 4 ’'* ‘^®*® ‘•apartnantB, we mu.t 

wlllebir?^*!!!!,®"'* P*yc**°l°8lcal finding. 

8.tlon u^r^IeL'S^^ra^Ln'!’^^^^^ 
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Office Occupations Qjsaclaer Education 
From a City 3u]^rvlsor * s Point of Viev 

Mr. I^sMe "Wl^^ 

Director, Business Education 
Detroit public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 

The following are some major considerations for the preparation of 
office occupations teachers from a city supervisor *s point of view; 

1. DESIGN PROGRAMS TO FtflFILL THE RBQOIREMEKTS DEMAliroSD THE 
RAPIDLy CHANGING AND ADVANCING GSCSKOLOGIGAL IMPR0VSME5NTS . 

Office occupations teacher education programs must recognize 
the iarpact of automation, the number and varieties of oppor- 
tunities for employment, and the rapidity of technological 
improvements. 

2. PRO\OT3 TEE OPPOOTNITy FOR TEACHERS TO SECURE THE BACKGROUND ' * 
THAT WILL ENAKEE OHEM TO ADJUST TO T^fflS NEEDS OF OHB WIDE RANGE ' 
OF A BILinSS AND MCEGROONDS (F STUDENTS WHO ARE PE®PARraG FOR 
ENTRY JOBS IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS. 

Detroit is typical of large cities in its concern for pupils 
Who do not respond to traditional" programs. One approach to 
meeting this problem is observed in the Great Cities School 
Diprovement program which now Involves 27 schools. These 
schriKbls are mostly in the central core of the problem-ridden 
area of the city where achievement levels are Icvw, students 
are overage, failure rates are high, attendance poor, and home 
and community enviromasnts are often inadequate. 

• ** * -A. , . ... * - ^ 

*3. PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL CiFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS TO 
ORGANIZE, CREATE, AND DEVELOP MATERIALS FOR USB WITH NEW MEDIA 
AND METHODS OP INSTRUCTION. 

Office occupations teachers need to be prepared to cope with 
new media and methods of instruction such as; team teaching^ 
use of electronic laboratory equipment; programmed instructional 
materials; demonstrating at the typewriter and other office 
machines; writing good shorthand outlines at the chalk board 
or on acetate rolls; sponsoring ’'trips that teach” to business 
and industry; awareness of the numerous reports, hOKeroom duties, 
club sponsorships , and other curricular activities that are a * ^ 
definite but tinllsted part of the teaching load; and skill In 
evaluation techniques , 

% 

V. REQUIRE ALL aPFICSE OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS TO DEVELOP PRCFICIENCy 
IN THE USE CF THE NEW MEDDIA BY ”HANDS-ON” EXEBRIBNaE. 

This point is closely related to the last one but has been listed 
separately in order to stress the Importance of making provision 
for "hands-on” experience for new media. It is common to con- 
front son^ opposition to the new media that a teacher finds j 

available, but it is usueOly caused by lack of first-hand ^ 

I .Qcqtiaintance. 

* It would seem advisable that all office teacher education 

programs should include operational experience on all, new 
media and equlpn^nt in current use. 
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EREPAKG m.CHERS FOR VOOAIKONAL OSRTIPICAIEION TO HAMDIE CSPPICE 
COOKDIKATIOlif AND OTHER HS3KBDRSAEIB EROGRAKS UTODBR THE VOC2ATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT OP 19^3* 



It is necessary to prepare teaehers for vocational certification 
to the cooperative office coordl.nation and related subject 

areas plus the other reiiabursable prograais under the various 
state education "plans of interpretation" of the' Vocational 
Education Act of 1963* 

It is also necessary that the business prograta maintain a proper 
balance between <I) -the development of the baclsground under- 
standing of basic business, economic concepts, and personal 
biisiness knowledges that are essential for all individuals, as 
these represent approximately tvro-thlrds of our total enroll— 
nents in business education on the secondary level, and (2)" 
the- developiaent of effective office and service occupational 
skills for initial employment and hopefully for advancement 
In the occupation which includes approximately one-third of 
business education enrollees. Preparation for both of these 
comoponents needs to be included in teacher education. 



6. PREPARE BUSINESS TSAOSSRS RAIIHER THAN ISOL/MD SUBJECT TEACHERS 

NHO AE?E raUNQ, A3© CAPABUS OF HANDLING ®~TOffiftIi 

BUSINESS I3SARNING (KNOWIEDOES, SKILEB, ATTITUDES) CP AN CPPICB 
OCCUPATIONAL AREA AS IDENTIFIED BY D.O.T. TITIE. 

Office occupations teachers should be prepared to select and 
to organize courses or units of instruction that depart from 
traditional pat^ms. Students may be better prepared for 
occupational success through teaching that presents skills, 

Job knowledges, Job wlsdcm, and acceptable work habits and 
attitudes as an. intensified, integrated, and unified whole. 

In this kind of program, there will be much less emphasis on 
teaching subject matter as such, but there will be greater 
emphasis on learning within the individual. 

7. THE IMPORTANCE (F PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP AMONG QFPIGB 
(XSCUPATIONS TEACHERS IS INDICATED BY THE FOLLOWING CHALIENGES! 

To be alert to change; to develop programs with breadth and depth; 
to utilize community resourcesj to adjust content to slow- 
leamer needs; to motivate low-level achievers; to meet enploy- 
ment trends and demands; to provide for continuous evaluation 
of new and on-golng programs; and to develop better communi- 
cation and articulation between various administrative levels 
and the various publics to be served. 

The well-prepared office occupations teacher is one who knows modem 
office technology; who can use and develop new instructional materials 
and methods; who has a meaBOUBblE level of tolerance for stddent control 
who is flexible, creative, and open-minded to change; and who has a 
professional attitude that is conducive to the improvement of iiuitrae- 
tion. 



w ' 

It is mandatory that our educational offerings keep”in tune" with 
the ever-changing . opportunities for entry office 

occupations . 
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OJhe challenge for preparation of office occupations teachers is to 
develop professionally minded, individuals who have leadership 
aspirations, ahllities, and preparation, and who are creative inno- 
vators and esjperimental doers. 

If we are to survive in' 'the conqpetitive struggle .for a reasonable 
amount of time to prepare office students for entry Jobs, it is 
inrperative that we think wisely, plan big, and act pronq?tly! 
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:Meetlng Personnel Heeds to OGCupatlonal Education O 

Dr. Maurice Roney . 

. V., Director of Industrial Education 

OkXahoiQia State University 

I The development of occupational education services is seriously hanipered 
I by a dearth of professional leadership. The present system of teacher 
! education is not producing adjninistrablve personnel -who understand 
g occupational education. !Phe major problem facing education today is 
not simpjy a matter of providing classroom teachers j it is to make 
occupational education a recognized public responsibility. To 
accon®ili/3h this vill require a better mix of technical and’ professional 
content in the professional study program. 

The prof^ram for public school teachers must include a con^rehensive 
study of occupational education. By the same token, the program for a 
specialist to occupational education must be given a broader program 
with eirrphasls on the administrative problems involved in operating a 
total educational program. 

Because of the high level of technical competency required for the 
occupational education specialist, much of the professional study 
program for these specialists must be deferred to the graduate 
progrem. 

One such source of potential teaching and leadership talent is the two- 
year ;post-high school program* Much of the specialized technical educa- 
tion requirements can be provided by these schools* Selected graduates 
of these schools can be brought to the professional education program 
after an appropriate period of successful work experience. With the 
back€;rofund of training and experience (neither of which can be provided 
by t€(acher education institutions) the indlviduetl has a better under- 
stancling of the needs of students. As a teacher, he can better 
Inteorpret occupational education needs to administrators. This 
experience should give him an tinderistandtog of the specific require- 
aentii of occupations. The professioxjal program can suppily the 
understanding of educational processes and administrative practices. 



Education g?oward Broductlve Employment 

Mr , Millard Collins 

Maimger, Educational Services 
Office Products Division 
IBM Corporation 
Nev York* Kew 'V'cirk 



V , Office oooui«.tion teachers will have to he trained in «re 

extensive shills. Ehese teachers must Impart not facts ““ 

basic sklllh, hut convey the attributes and values 

part of the student’s performance on , the ^ ® +v,p 

have to he added— a time sense that correspond mre nearly to the 
I^ter gathering, coding, and de-coding of data at thousands of 
e^^ters per second. ®iis is vital for the business d“3fint ^^^er 
than allowing him to thinh only in terms of his typewritten pag 
adding machine type. 

Problem solving, case study, and logical analysis must he introduced 

in most areas of our basic and specific skill TOotlt- 

effective communloations if there IS to he success in manag ng p 

making enterprise. 



Ihere is a strong and growing trend in many husl^ss ente^rlMS t^ 
to look at where® and how office earployees can and shoddy 
effectively. Governmental agencies axe also enSle^ 

office taxation, handling, processing of 
them to Beet their required objectives. Education^ 

local, state, and national levels are required to iaiprOTe the eff^tlve- 
ness of their office administration personnel. B^h°a.Uonal insatoUons 

industrial training personnel, and the a^d^^ 

programmed instruction, closed circuit television, real! t 

continuing education for all employees. 

me gap between management education and those who work closely 
manageLnt must not he broadened, hut mast he narrowed to reduce costs 
and insure effective operations. Realistic 

subject matter areas that should he taught. Office occupation skills 
aloM do not equip the modem office workers to receive a fim, 
continuous employment. Business rad office 

keep in mind that no amount of guidance rad plraemnt of stunts 
can determine the exact career paths those students vill 
Technological changes have coarpelled. 

from manuariY operated equipment to ® 

from batteries to transistors > etc* It is possible that 

the hard-back type , may be replaced vlth units or blocks of . 

to be studied? We should consider educating the tot^ 

life in the world of work* It should be recognized that this is not 

a saturation. Continued growth and development will be required in 

most progressive firms* 
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We can. be optimistic on. tbe accompULsbinents to date, and the escpandlng 
opportunities of the future. Course content should be revaarped vith 
close cooperation of textbook publishers and other gro\jps producing 
media to insure flexibility and depth in each of the courses. The one 
? semester, one-year basis for teaching ‘a solid course should be looked 
i at to determine the merit of two months, four months, or perhaps two 
* to four weeks. Blocks of information to be taught should be determined, 
and this should be the governing factor in how long it takes to develop 
! student performance in a given area. Basic knowledges, perhaps given 
I in one or two courses, including economic and consumer education, 

I should be considered a part of the total education of all students. 

I Wunerous references have been made to local, state, and federal funding. 
I We all know that these programs are stronger than they have even been 
^ for the area of office and business occupations. 0?he challenge Is to 
make certain that aH programs for students and adxilt education are 
strong enough to merit the total expenditure. It will be necessary 
to stress and safeguard against the possibility of obsolescense 
in our basic and office skill education. Thus, a closer wrorking 
relationship between business, government, and the total educational 
system should and can be perfected. 





FOUR SUGGESTIONS 



Brofessor George Wagoner 

Professor and Business and Distributive Education 

and Office Administration 
University of Tennessee 



I vant to noake four suggest5.ons ¥hich are not innovating., but I 
tbink they are simple, possible, reasonable, and workable# 

The principles of data processing- -unit record and computer “pro- 
graaming— should be. a part of every business teacher education 
program. Business teachers should understand school applications 
as well, as business applications and be confident to advise the school 
on iniproving records, processing on machines, and such things as 
test analysis, grading, and class scheduling. 



One of the required courses in this 
program should include several units in which good programmed ins^^^^^ot• 
tion , Is provided. One course in our curriculum should be handled on 
a sound team teaching basis. One or more courses should be planned 
always to include the use of visual aids, overhead projector, or 
other aids which we expect our prospective teachers to use . One 
course should he set up on an individualized instruction basis such 
as office machines. In this course they can see how progress 
records are handled and the planning which should go with individu- 
alized instruction. 

No vocational office education teacher should be approved within a 
four-year teacher education program. Teaching es^rience, technical 
education, and professional education on the graduate level should 
he required for full certification. I have believed this for years, 
and 1 still think it is true. 

Upgrade the teachers in the field who already have degrees. A 
teacher in the field who has already graduated should meet certain 
technical and professional education requirements. Technical back- 
, ground should be demonstrated either in courses having been taken in 
the last three or four years or by proficiency examinations . On the 
professional education side, methods and so on might be demonstrated 
by satisfactory courses within the last four years. Continuing edu- 
cation should be expected of these people to retain their certification. 
I don’t know what other vocational areas have been found to be desirable 
over the years, but I request six quarter hours or a couple of courses 
each year. 



TRAINING FOR COMPETENCY 



I>r, J. Curtis Hall ■ 

Dean, School of Business 
Richmond Professional Institute 



? 1 have a 

1 startling proposal for you. I propose that ve abolish business 
1 teacher education^-as, we .Rnaw" it today. Now what I’m saying is that ^ 
i there shoulxl be no standard program of business education and that 
all of this ”st)4’f" about listing courses should go. I’m talldng 
about so marQT credits in this and so many credits in that, and so on. 
What we need is the kind of undergraduate business teacher education 
programs the home economics people are talking about for the mature 
adult. We need programs tailored to the needs of the people who are 
coming into them. Let’s stop talking about six credits in English, 
twelve credits in English ^or two years in English. Ifit’s talk about 
the competency in communications that we need. Perhaps some students 
won’t have to take any of these coiai'ses in college. Maybe some will 
not have to take any accounting. Maybe they already know enough to 
'meet the minimum that we have set up. 

Now where do you start with a program like this? Start where we are. 
It is very simple. Take one of the programs you have in your school. 

Add up all of the courses 

and then try to figure out what the students are getting from all 
those courses you are giving them now. You don’t have to start from 
scratch, you see. What are they getting now? Let’s see if we can 
figtire 5t out and say, "Okay, that is what we'll aim for... that kind 
of competency." And then let’s see if we can set up some device to 
measure how much of it they have when they come to us. It could be 
that we can cut out much of what we ’are doing now. There are one 
of two results from this: We either cut down the amount of time it 

takes to prepare -teachers, or we can prepare much better teachers in 
the same length' of time. 
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Systems of Determining Competencies 



Dr. Herbert Tonne 

Chairman, Business Education Department 
New York University 



A possibility that deserves further consideration is the idea of 
eliminating all formal requirements for teacher certification and 
requiring a series of tests in subject matter and in teaching 
procedures. It has been tried, frequently, in many other countries. 

It has the advantage of eliminating the red tape of courses, waste of 
time involved in listening to irrelevant lectures, and giving full 
recognition to the variety of learning achieved in everyday life# 

The major disadvantage is that no test can measure all the abilities 
involved. Moreover, most people involved as they are in the minutia 
of life do not have the self-discipline to do the studying by them- 
selves needed to prepare for such an examination. Finally, it does 
not fit in with the American pattern for preparing for professional 
job competency# 

Nevertheless, techniques of measuring teacher competency should be 
developed, either through the state education department, or better 
through some central agency whose judgments are accepted by the state 
education departments as an alternate procedure for the recruitment 
of business teachers# There are a considerable number of highly 
qualified persons available who, if they could prove competency by an 
organized shortcut, would be valuable business teachers# 

Another widely suggested procedure for securing adequately trained 
business teachers is to build an entire qualification program around 
job experience. The British have made extensive use of this technique# 
Well qualified, cultured men and women in office work are invited to 
become business teachers# They take a pre- service training course in 
the summer and become probationary teachers for one year# If they 
show classroom competence, they take two in-service summer programs 
and then are permanently licensed# No formal school training was 
required when the program was first initiated# Many of these teachers 
were highly competent school masters# 

The state of California has toyed with the idea of certifying, as 
business teachers, liberal arts college graduates who have given 
evidence of adequate job experience without requiring any education 
courses, at least at an initial basis# Serious deficiencies can 
develop in the use of this procedure# Job experience is necessarily 
limited# An office worker may be thoroughly competent in his job and 
still not know the gamut of job service required for teaching# 
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The standard American system of determining competency for teaching 
business subjects has been to emphasize courses as an evidence of 
competency. It would be most unwise to discard this procedure as a 
major basis for selection unless we have proved alternates* Much wiser 
is modification to supplement courses* Some combination of testing, 
job experience, and school courses seems to be the best system* 

The guidelines that have been developed in business teacher education in 
this project should help teacher educators materially in approving their 
course work by innovations in job experience, testing, and programmed 
learning. Alternate procedures for the traditional pattern for teacher 
education in business should be considered as supplements, rather than 
as substitutes for the traditional pattern, for while the traditional 
pattern has weaknesses, it also has major strengths which we need to 
cherish and preserve. 
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Internship, Public Relations, and Societal Economics 



0 



’Professor and Chairman, Department of Business Education 
and Office Administration 
! Acting Director, Center fdr Economic Education 
I St. Cloud State Teachers College 



,,-^First, I would rike to emphasize tfie” 
need to develop the ohjectives for our various programs in overt 
hehaviorial terms. I believe that most of the work we do in this 
area at the present time is too general to be truly useful in terms 
of developing vital business education programs on the high school 
level and on other levels as well. I ask the question, *‘Why do we 
use successful completion of courses as the basis for success in con- 
nection with our program?" Would we not be better to base our programs 
upon the behavioral competencies we want to develop in our students 
in general education programs, office programs, and basic business 
and economic programs? To do this requires that we specifically define 
what we propose to do in overt behavioral terms; develop programs, 
content, methods, and techniques to implement the desired behavior; 
and finally evaluate on the basis of these objectives. Meeting the 
objectives would be the basis for completion, rather than a specific 
course . 







I Second, I would recommend that our business teacher education program 
j should include at least a one-year internship. The internships might 
be handled in various ways. Arrarjgements might first be made with 
appropriate schools that indicate interest and enthusiasm about an 
internship program. A master teacher, or master teachers depending 
upon the areas involved, could be employed in business education as 
, well as other areas to work with the interns within that school. 

; Many of the things which we have beerj talking about at this conference-- 
! innovating, using audio-visual aids appropriately, team teaching, and 
: other approaches of this kind— could be incorporated during the intern- 
; ship year. Work experience opportunities could also be provided. 

The. master teacher or teachers wotild help the intern develop himself 
for effective teaching and be allowed time to perform this function 
appropriately. A team of college consultants would be established 
and be available for consultation. Consultants would represent the 
specialized areas in the program of the intern. A fringe benefit of 
such a plan would be the impact it would have upon other teachers 
within the educational system in which the intern works. This would 
facilitate appropriate changes in educational programs. 



Third, I believe we must do a better job of orienting prospective 
teachers to their public relations role. We have done very litte. 
in this area. Most of our activities in this regard are confined to 
our professional ranks. We write for our colleagues, we talk for 
our coxleagues, and we meet with our collesigues. We do not communi- 
cate well with the public. 
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Professional Involvement 



Ur. Alice Yetka 

Assistant Professor, Busihess“lIducation 
Colorado. State College 




I Wlien ve vere talkirig here atout tlie protleins ol education and. the ^ 

four-year curriculum of teacher training, it occurred to me that 
ve’re trying to bite off an awfully big hunk to try to prepare teachers;, 
for this flexible curriculum in four years. Actually what I feel we 

need to do is to get them involved in their profession. Too many of them 
accept a four-year college educauion as terminal education. When they 
get out to teach school, they forget that they have just scratched the 
surface. They don’t really know a lot; they are not involved in pro- ^ 
fessional activities; they aren't involved in business activities; 

I and they don’t know where to go for help. Their horizons are confined | 

I to what they have learned in four years of college. I’ve found this 

' brou^t to my attention just before I came to this meeting. 
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Principles of Teacher Education 

IJr. Lawrence Erickson ^ 

'Associate Professor ' 

Head, Graduate Business Education 
j IXniverslty of -California, Los Angeles 
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A good program of teacher education, it seems to me, should have as I 

its guiding principle, flexibility . We do know that students who * 

plan to follow teaching as a career, come to us with a variei^jy of 
talents. We need to find out what they know, and then plan a program 
to meet their needs. Although it is true that a business teacher 
should have a basic body of knowledge appropriate to his field as well 
! as a professional education background,, doesn’t necessarily need 
to follow a prescribed curriculum which allows for little or no 
variation. A program which has flexibility would allow for much 
Independent study and experimentation, among other things, 

* -I ' 

* Flexibility should also carry over into student teaching, as a part 

of the teacher-education program. Time spent is no measure of 
competency; rather, the student teacher ought to develop certain 
agreed upon teaching competencies. He should be able to demonstrate 
, these competencies. As an example, a student teacher should be able 
to state clearly in behaviorial terms which can be measured, the 
objectives for the course he is to teach. The achievement of these 
objectives by the students he teaches is one important way to 
evaluate the performance of a student teacher. Such evaluation, 

; it again seems to me. Is a much more nearly valid and reliable 
indicator of his teaching competency than is an evaluation based upon 
such vague measures as good rapport with students, student attention, ‘ 
and the like. 

Student teachers, too, can be aided in their preparation for the 
teaching experience by proper utilization of audio-visual media, such 
as video-tape. A taped classroom session can be evaluated by the 
student teachers under the guidance of a master teacher or clinical 
professor. Strengths or weaknesses can be noted. Suggestions for 
impi*ovement can be made. Provision, too, can be made in a simulated 
situation for immediate practice of suggested improvements or changes 
in teaching procedures. Many other approaches which will help prepare 
jthe student teacher for his classroom experience can be utilized — all 
will result in gains that will be reflected in an improved classroom 
.performance by the student teacher. In addition, by means of closed- 
; circuit television, it is possible to observe and study live classes. 
'Similar procedures to those used with the video-tapes can be used 
I to analyze the teaching-learning process, again without disrupting 
‘1 the work of the class being observed* 

‘I Another practice which seems to have value in teacher preparation is 
I training in sensitivity . A variety of interesting experiments are 
j now being conducted in the area of sensitivity training. Out of 
these experiments should come much that will be of value in increasing 

* or improving teacher awareness of student needs and sensitivity to 
their problems. 
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Another principle that applies to student teaching is the need for 
a variety of teaching experiences. !The student teaching program can 
he improved if student teachers have experiences in underprivileged 
areas (frequently our mid-city schools), as veil as in. privileged 
areas (the suburban schools). 



Outstanding Guidelines j 

M r. John Pendery __ _ _ ■ . ^ 

I Vice President 

South-Western Publishing Company 
-Cincinnati, Ohio 



Here ’are a few" of the ^idelineij 'that' I** think 'kand "out’*aBove‘tHel>lWs: 



The first is the recommendation that -both teachers and students should be 
exposed to actual office procedures at every opportunity. This experience 
.is necessary with the constantly changing procedures and practices 
resulting from new office machines and data processing methods. 



The second is that our teaching of business subjects must include more 
understanding of business systems. I believe the guideline as proposed 
I is understandab3.e to people who may not be directly connected with the 
i office administration program. 



The third guideline of importance in my opinion is the recommendation that 
there be better coordination of programs in Junior colleges and community 
colleges with four-year colleges to encourage more people to enter more 
atdvanced training for business and business teaching. 



The fourth guideline of great importance is the recommendation that 
teachers ■tdio are already in the classroom must use every facility 
available to keep up to date on what is happening in the office. 



The fifth guideline that may have a greater impact than some others is that 
all office occupations teachers have an obligation to teach not only the skill 
subjects but also the related areas that develop in every class. An 
understanding of business operations is important, but teachers must uhe 
every facility available to help students find areas of great interest 
and potentied and to help each student develop to the fullest capacity. 



Vij final suggestion is that we take advantage of opportunities opened 
to us by the Vocational Education Act, not Just to be spending money, but 
to develop the best programs possible to prepare people for the top 
Jobs in offices. With office production costs increasing, 

businesses will be demanding employees who are more efficient and have 
greater skill. 
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“Implications of the I^oposed Guidelines 
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Dr. Donald Tate 
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Professor and Chairman of Office Administration 
Business Education Department 
Arizona State University , * 
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To see where we nay be leading our selves by concentrating on education 
for office occupations, rather than by viewing the whole of education, 
we can first review a definition of business education. It consists 
“ *• psrfs*"0 foundation based on basic business, office education, 

and distributive education. From a series of individual courses, we ' 
have developed curriculuns reflecting the philosophy enbbdled in the 

"*£liiltion of business education* 

a. 



I Hov can wa build on the g ains sutde in business education? By 

I continuing with the unified direction experienced in the Clinics 

for Office Occupations* 

What are aoite of the weaknesses in business education? A prinary 
weakness of business education today lies in the relationship of 
the business teacher to his business comunity* T oo nany business 
teachers are insecure in the presence of businessnen, for they 
don't speak .the businessmen's language* They can't give advice 
that businessmen expect of experienced high school teachers* This 
shortcoming may become more acute as we send more coordinators of 
office education programs out to find work stations for thiir 
students* For business education to move forward* we must command 
the respect of the businessmand* 



What can business education do to continue its improvement? More 
business subject matter should be offered to undergraduate and 
graduate business teachers. Business teachers should be taught to 
assume more leadership in activities such as Junior Achievement, 
Teachers should be taught how to form a corporation, how to market 
. a si^le product, and how to dissolve that corporation at the end 
ji of the school year* Such activites should be incorporated into 
the progrras for office occupations youth and professional 
groups* his kind >of experience would give business tsachers a 

I Imowledge and nelf-assurance that would command the respect of the 
business community. . 



Business education should avoid being labeled as office education 

for this label may be the noose that hangs business education as 
known in the past. 

The advances of business education's unified activity on a nation- 
wide basis, as e-\ddenced in the Office' Occupations Clinic, should be 
continued. 
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